Chatham ; His Work and its Results.
formed part of the Franco-Spanish policy secretly elaborated for dividing the wTorld between the dynasties, of Paris and Madrid. Of the first treaty, that of 1733, enough has been said in an earlier chapter. The agreement of ten years later was merely its emphatic enlargement. As was first, among English writers, shown by Professor Seeley, and among English statesmen of his time was first seen by Pitt, each of these treaties formed part of one diplomatic whole. That unity constituted the crowned conspiracy against his country which Pitt baffled. In his early and accurate acquaintance with the designs of foreign sovereigns and their ministers, Pitt contrived to show himself omniscient. He often, however, derived little of this knowledge from the accredited diplomatists of England. Thus, in and about the year r/6i, Bristol, the British ambassador at Madrid, was as ignorant as a babe of the latest Franco-Spanish negotiation. From his secret agents alone, mysterious and nameless persons, sometimes ladies, Pitt became cognisant of each successive detail within a day or two of its being settled. The official representative of England in Spain, confronted by Pitt with these discoveries, could only raise his hands to heaven in silent horror, General Wall, the Spanish Foreign Minister, admitted their truth, but protested Spain had no ill-will to Britain, That Pitt knew better was due to his spies in every corner of France and Spain. These had forwarded him copies of the clauses levelled against the very existence of his country, contained in the diplomatic instruments which, the English Government were assured, were in no degree inimical to King George, While the fair words were being uttered,
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